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Bicorials 
By 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 


Ivan’s Religion 

USSIA’S peasants will have a large role to play 

R in the future place of religion in Europe. If 

the Bolshevik hope is to be realized, and 
Marxism is to extirpate all values that are not ma- 
terial, then the vast population and the natural re- 
sources that are to make Russia strong will help a 
similar trend in western Europe. But this outcome 
is less likely than its opposite. It is far more prob- 
able that the stubborn characteristics of Ivan Ivano- 
vich will continue, after the present wave has taken 
its place with the other waves on the stream of his- 
tory. 

The marked religious trend in the peasant was 
played upon by the Greek church and turned to super- 
stition and to subservience. When the Bolsheviks 
came in, they recognized no distinction between re- 
ligious truth and religious obscurantism. All religion 
to them was the opium of the people. When the 
Greek church oligarchy was smashed by them, repre- 
sentatives of some Protestant churches entered the 
country, were eagerly received, and made swift prog- 
gress, which caused the rulers to throw them out. 

If you read Tolstoi’s great and terrible play, 
“The Power of Darkness,” you will find the note of 
spirituality, struck in the midst of degradation, by a 


peasant who goes like a chorus through the terrible ~ 
In -Gorki’s ‘On the Bottom” (usually ~ 


happenings. 
in this country called “The Lower Depths”) is a 
somewhat similar character, and Dostoievski has the 
spiritual and mystical elements of the peasant always 
in his mind. 


Communism is essentially a religion. As suct 
the peasant may adapt it to his needs and retain ij 
after the storm. But it is unlikely to be, as at present 
a violent imposition, essentially economic. Hi 
voice in the end will prevail, and may well be spiritual 
in the sense that the greatest writers of Russia 
and their leading social philosophers se Kropotkin 
have been spiritual. f 
Spain 

What has been wrought against the church ir 
Spain involves mueh wrong, but it is not the churek 
itself with which one is led to sympathize. It has beer 
archaic and inhuman. The people have been its oys 
ter. At the present moment it is not fighting for free 
dom, like the Catholic and the strongest Protestant 
churches in Germany.. It is fighting for a renewal o: 
slavery, just as the anti-government forces in the fielc 
are fighting for. a renewal of privilege that. leaves the 
rest of the population in a condition not far removec 
from slavery. 

Once I was talking to a British noblewoman 
sister of the late Marquess of Salisbury, and I re 
marked that the British people had known how, fron 
time to time, to take as much freedom as they ther 
required, and not more. “We,” she replied, “have 
known how to give it to them.’”’ That somewhat arro. 
gant tribute to her class was deserved. 


A Campaign Gain 

When Governor Landon came out against ths 
crusade to put political fetters on institutions of learn 
ing he removed one possible issue from the campaign 
Mr. Hearst, whose foremost slogan at one time wa: 
the need of shackling the money-power (now a money: 
power himself) is waging a fascist campaign agains 
that freedom of discussion which is the blood of de 
mocracy. Without Mr. Hearst, it is very doubtfu 
whether Mr. Landon would have been nominated 
Many feared he would repay the publisher for hi 
help. That he has refused to repay him, in something 
now acute, gives reason to hope that, if elected, he 
will refuse likewise to take the present Hearst viey 
that the money he once fought should today dictate 


the civilization of the land. 


A Light that Shines 


The admiration for the Scandinavian countries 
that is passing over the free part of the world is a1 
education. For several years we have read one carefu 
report after another on the economic triumphs 0 
Sweden. Now there comes across the ocean an ex 
planation of a custom, that is growing, of adding t 
funeral notices the request, “please remember the 
flower fund.” It is related to our “please omii 
flowers” on its negative side; on the positive side 
means to use the money thus saved for helping to fur 
nish good homes for the aged. There are no slums’ 
Sweden. But lack of slums is not enough, and t! 
hard-headed and sound-hearted little country is buil 
ing all the time. The pleasant apartments put up 
the flower fund are for people over sixty with a 
money of their own,—less than $50 a month,— 
is not a hardship to the poor, since there is an old-ag 
pension system, of common-sense proportions, 1 
tested working order. i. 
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Harvard University and Unitarianism 
Henry Wilder Foote 


“2S the Tercentenary of the founding of Harvard 

4} approaches it is a matter of interest to 
record the relationship of the University to 

sa=2/ the Unitarian movement in the nineteenth 
SERRA both because it vitally affected the character 
of the University and because it admirably illustrates 
the liberal spirit of Unitarianism. Furthermore, there 
is still a widespread misunderstanding of the subject, 
and a great many people imagine that Harvard was 
in the past, and still is, a denominational institution 
under some measure of Unitarian control. 


Liberal and Orthodox 


Harvard was founded in 1686 as an expression 
of the eager desire of the colonists for education, and 
one of the primary objects was to furnish a learned 
ministry, ‘dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to 
the churches when our present ministers shall lie in the 
dust.” That was a natural desire in a community 
which contained an extraordinarily high proportion 
of university-bred ministers of fine quality, and from 
the beginning many of the graduates of the college 
went into the ministry, though in lessening numbers 
as the decades and centuries passed. The Divinity 
School was not established till 1816 as a distinct pro- 
fessional school, and then, as Dean Charles Caroll 
Everett remarked, it was not so much a case of the 
Divinity School separating from the College as of the 
College separating from the Divinity School. 

There were no momentous controversies about the 
religious influences of the College during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. ‘Those influences 
were naturally those which prevailed in the dominant 
established Congregational churches. But early in 
the nineteenth century the Unitarian controversy 
arose, resulting, in 1825, in the definite separation of 
the “orthodox” and the “‘liberal’’ wings of New 


- England Congregationalism. Twenty years earlier 


¢ 


had occurred the historic contest in the College over 
the appointment of a new president and a new Hollis 
Professor of Divinity. The professorship fell vacant 
in 1803. President Joseph Willard desired a conserva- 
tive, but the laymen of the corporation wanted a lib- 
eral. Willard died before an appointment was made, 
and in 1805 Henry Ware, a Unitarian, was duly elected 
Hollis Professor, and the following year Rev. Samuel 
Webber, who had been professor of mathematics, 
was elected president. He was also a liberal in re- 
ligion, and the Unitarians had captured both the 
Hollis professorship and the presidency. As Professor 
Samuel Eliot Morison has pointed out, this was one 


of the most important turning points in Harvard’s 


history. It was the natural culmination of the liberal 
tendency which had been gathering momentum for a 


.! 


century, and it definitely committed the University 
to a broad and liberal spirit for the century to come. 

The immediate reaction was to align the orthodox 
Calvinists against the University, and one of the first 
results was the founding, in 1808, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary to provide a safe and sound 
orthodox training for the ministry. The Andover 
Creed was drawn up, an iron-clad document running 
to several pages, which every professor had to sign on 
appointment, and every five years thereafter, to make 
sure that he had acquired no new ideas; the trustees 
were to watch the professors; and a Board of Visitors 
was to watch the trustees—a triple line of defense to 
make sure that there should be no deviation from the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints! To us today 
this seems a trifle ridiculous, for the Unitarianism 
which prevailed at Harvard was of a very moderate 
type. Again quoting Professor Morison (himself an 
Episcopalian), “Unitarianism of the Boston stamp 
was not a fixed dogma, but a point of view that was 
receptive, searching, inquiring, and yet devout; a 
half-way house to the rationalistic and scientific point 
of view, yet a house built so reverently that the aca- 
demic wayfarer could seldom forget that he had so- 
journed in a House of God.’ Andover’s attempt to 
arrest the development of religious thought for all 
time thus represented the complete antithesis to the 
spirit of progressive inquiry to which Harvard was 
now committed. 


Harvard Becomes Broader 


The contrast to Andover became even more pro- 
nounced when the Divinity School was organized in 
1816, with provision that assent to the peculiar doc- 
trines of any body of Christians should not be re- 
quired of either professor or students. The School 
was thus established on what was, at least in prin- 


‘ciple, a free and undenominational basis, and so it has 


remained to this day. Until after the accession of 
Charles W. Eliot to the presidency in 1869, however, 
it was, for all practical purposes, a Unitarian school. 
Its professors were Unitarians, if for no other reason, 
because only such found themselves at home in its 
atmosphere or would accept appointments, and its 
students, with few exceptions, were preparing for the 
Unitarian ministry. And its endowment and build- 


- ings came almost entirely from Unitarian benefactors. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, though himself a strong 
Unitarian in belief, set himself to remodel the Divinity 
School so that it should be in fact, what it had always 
been in theory, an undenominational school of re- 
ligion. In 1872 he appointed Ezra Abbott professor 
of the New Testament, not as a Unitarian but as a 
distinguished scholar. In 1880 C. H. Toy, a Baptist, 
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was appointed professor of the Old Testament, and in 
1882 D. G. Lyon, another Baptist, was appointed 
Hollis Professor of Divinity. Since then the Divinity 
faculty has included a steadily increasing proportion 
of members who are not Unitarians, and the student 
body contains members of many different churches. 

Meanwhile the character of the College had un- 
dergone a similar broadening. President Josiah 
Quincy, in 1845, made a vigorous reply to the charges 
that the College was dominated by a sectarian spirit. 
He declares that “Episcopalian, Baptist, Calvinist, 
Unitarian and every other denomination of Christians, 
have ever stood before the corporation and faculty in 
the same equal light, been treated with the same 
deference and respect, and have received an equal 
share of the College honors and beneficiary funds,” 
and he asserts that the object of the opponents of the 
College is ‘to put Calvinism in possession of it.” 
That long-continued attempt was unsuccessful. In- 
stead Harvard sought broader paths. Men of many 
faiths were appointed professors, or elected to its 
governing boards, and its chapel became truly unde- 
nominational and catholic in spirit. 

Such is the story of the connection of Harvard 


University with Unitarianism, and it is an admirable — 
illustration of the attitude of Unitarians. There was — 
a time when they did largely control the destinies of 
the University, because in the first half of the nine- | 
teenth century almost all of the leading men of in- — 
fluence and property in Boston who were concerned 
with the administration of the University were Uni- — 
tarians. But they used their power, not to make it a 
sectarian institution, but to build a great, free and | 
progressive school of learning, free from any de- | 
nominational ties, to which men of any or of no faith © 
might resort in the pursuit of knowledge. 

If any Unitarians are inclined to lament that 
Harvard was not transformed into a sectarian college 
which they could still control, let them reflect that its 
very different history has been one of the noblest 
illustrations which history affords of refusal to yield 
to the sectarian spirit. Is there another instance of a 
religious body, having come without force or fraud 
but through the natural course of events into control 
of such an institution, which has deliberately followed 
a course calculated to carry that institution out of all 
denominationalism and partisanship? It may have 
been poor politics, but it was great statesmanship. 


This Horse Brought God to Me 


Berthe K. Mellett 


Mrs. Lowell Melletit, who died recently, was one of my best 
friends. She seldom in my experience talked about religion, but I 
knew no one else in whom, as it seemed to me, religion was a more 
real force. For leave to reproduce her article, which she wrote at 
my editorial recuest, I return cordial thanks to her husband and also 
to the Cosmopolitan magazine. 

Norman Hapgood. 


less than Omnipotence had a hand in it. 
I asked for a sign from Heaven before I re- 
posed my full trust there—and the sign was 


iven. 
‘ I was upon a Western ranch, four miles and a half 
from my nearest neighbor, surrounded by conditions 
that in no way reflected the romance and freedom 
and splendor of the Western ranches of fiction. That 
I was there through the fault of my own criminal 


ignorance did not ameliorate the situation. I had 
contracted my first marriage—there have been two 
very different marriages in my life—some six years 


before without knowing a thing in the world about the’ 


spiritual equipment that must be carried into mar- 
riage if anything but failure is to result. I was even 
so viciously ignorant that I failed to consider the 
unsuitability to each other of the man and myself. 

My husband and I spent so much money that the 
time finally arrived when there was no more to be 
spent. Coincidental with scraping the bottom of the 
metaphorical flour-bin, my mind scraped across the 
rasping realization that, bad as my marriage was, it 
was nevertheless a marriage and a fact. It bad to be 
reckoned with. It had to be worked out, not disre- 
garded. Stark and stripped as it was of the usual ap- 
purtenances of diversions and houses and friends, it 
had to be taken off by itself somewhere and given a 
final try-out. 


The try-out was staged on a ranch, high in the 
mountains east of San Francisco, four miles and a half 
removed from the nearest woman neighbor. I don’t 
know how bad things were for him there—no one ever 
knows the dimensions of another person’s agony— 
but for me the world dissolved in a furnace of horror. 
Since going to those mountains I have always felt 
that one climbed up into Hell instead of plunging 
down. 

Dilapidation and depression were everywhere. 
The house was well enough in itself, but the sink from 
the kitchen discharged just beyond the walls into a 
hole where pigs, breaking through negligently re- 
paired fences, wallowed. I have never seen so many 
flies in my life. I used to put the meals for the regular 
household and the Mexican help on the table, and then 
run with my own on a tray into a darkened room where 
the swarming pests would not drop into my tea. As 
is characteristic of many women, I live on tea when 
under a great mental strain, and I prefer it flyless. 

Brokenly visible through the slats of the closed 
shutters of this room, a mountain rose abruptly—a 
huge barrier of granite and chaparral shutting off 
the horizon. It was so close that in the cool of the 
night I could go down to the end of what had once 
been a garden, but was now a wilderness, and touch 
its base. 

Between the house and the mountain ran a dusty 
road. Watching the stretch of the road, I would 
sometimes see a pillar of cloud approaching, which as 
it drew nearer would resolve itself into a dust screen 
around a moving object. Sometimes the nucleus of 
the cloud would be a five-horse team, driven single 
file by the device known as a gee string, by two or 
more men. Sometimes it would be a horse and a 
sagging buggy, with a woman holding the reins. 
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The men went by jocularly—in groups. The woman 
went alone. The fact is significant of the methods of 
the sexes in dealing with depression. 

I would look at the men and wonder at them. 
I would look at the woman and feel my heart drained 
white with fear. She sat forward, slumped over the 
oiled leathers, relaxed, grateful for the rest that even 
a ten-mile drive through a quivering hell of heat af- 
forded. Sometimes a woman would stop and timidly 


. offer melons or cucumbers or weedy, bitter lettuce 


for sale. The money from sales en route meant the 
difference between ice-cream at the Greek’s in town, 
or crackers at the grocery when luncheon time arrived. 

Sometimes in a sheer panic of loneliness I would 
go out and talk to these women. Their conversation 
varied but little. They had always been either board- 
ing hay-balers who ate five meals a day, beginning 
with breakfast at five and ending with supper at 
seven; or carrying water to forest-fire fighters; or 
struggling to save from the drought the gardens that 
spelled beauty to them. 

On one occasion a woman came by, dragged and 
white under the brown dust powder on her face, 
after assisting at the birth of a new baby in a family 
where the last baby had died from the bite of a rattler. 
Another spoke gratefully of the illness which had 
yielded ten blessed weeks of surcease from drudgery. 
I talked to these women, and as I talked to them, each 
woman of them was myself—myself as I would be 
when heat and discouragement and hard labor had 


- done their work. 


7 


Leaving them, I would return to my blistering 
kitchen and propping a book over the sink that de- 
bouched just beyond my nose into the hog wallow, 
I would fight and fight and fight the horrors that 
raddled my mind. 

I began to degenerate. The purpose with which 
I had come into the wild was lost. Resentment came 
in and took its place, and, following upon resentment, 
its grim sister hate. I hated to the degree of wanting 
to kill. I wanted to kill the person that I now held 
responsible for my misery, the person that I had 
wronged by marrying without love. 

At the back door and the front door of my house 
were loaded revolvers, ready for me to use, if neces- 
sary, for protection against the desperadoes that 
sometimes crossed the mountains by that route. I 
was not afraid of desperadoes—but I was afraid of 
those guns. They lay on their respective shelves, 
perpetual and increasing temptations. 

Two things of glory I had brought from my old 
life. Books (when I read Shelley now, his words seem 
to shimmer iridescent through remembered sweat 
falling from my forehead into the dishpan) and a horse 
that I loved named Wilmont. He came of trotting 
stock—standard bred. His grandsire was King 
Wilkes and his dam was a Lamont. 

Unlike others of my possessions which had been 
transplanted, that horse did not take on the color of 
the dust, or the melancholy of his surroundings. He 
stood high and wondering and sleek and friendly 
among the cayuses. 

He appeared to be surprised but in no way taxed 
or broken by the heavier drafts which his new condi- 
tion i in life hitched behind him. Never herere having 


4 


trotted ahead of anything more awkward than a pneu- 
matic-tired road cart, Wilmont now accepted a collar 
in place of a breast strap with aristocratic amusement, 
and pulled upon the increased pressure-base like the 
thoroughbred that he was. 

I admired him. I wanted to be like him. He be- 
came a symbol to me. A symbol of the things to 
which fineness can be subjected and not lose its fine- 
ness. When Shelley failed, I looked to my horse to 
lift my heart from the quagmire into which it de- 
scended. Wilmont was more than a symbol. He was 
a promise. If he could be noble, perhaps I, in lesser 
degree, could find my way to nobility also. 

Then one c-y the Mexican who worked around 
the barn knocked at my shutter before I was awake. 


I did not understand what he said at first. Finally 
my ear caught the rhythm of his alarm. Wilmont 
had been killed—or if not killed, nearly so. He had 


been kicked over into the manger in the center of the 
corral by the work horses, who had all along detested 
him for the thing that he was and they were not, and 
he had been torn to tatters by nails and planks in the 
manger, which his struggles to free himself had loosed. 

I got into some clothes, called for help and went 
out with the Mexican. The horse was not dead. He 
still struggled feebly, tearing deeper and deeper 
wounds in his mangled back and legs. We managed 
to knock the manger down and get h'm on his feet. 

I walked him for hours. If he stopped for a min- 
ute I knew that he would die, and I could not let him 
die. He had been a symbol and a promise to me 
He was a symbol and a mockery now—the bleeding, 
ruined type of what environment could do. If he 
was destroyed by his environment, then I could be 
destroyed—and more utterly than he, since he had 
only his life to lose. The two guns on the two shelves 
at the two doors of my house did not once leave my 
mind. My fight was for him, and against them. If 
Wilmont died—they won. 

Veterinaries were called, and for two Eee that 
wreck of beauty and spirit stood under the shade of 
an oak tree, head dropped, a prey to ever-widening 
areas of corruption., Every creature and element 
surrounding him was his enemy. 

At the end of two weeks I was told that he must 
be shot. His agony was too great to justfiy the delay 
of the inevitable any longer. 

But I couldn’t let him be shot. 
than a horse tome. He was dying hope. 


He was more 
He was the 


embodiment of the moral death which was creeping 


uponme. Theguns. I never forgot the guns. Under 
the constantly falling bludgeon of hate and dread and 
labor, the faculty of prayer—intrinsic in me—had 
grown numb. Now, desperately, I prodded it for 
evidence of life. There was nothing left but prayer. 
My mind was peeled down to the ultimate resort. I 
had to pray—and yet I feared to pray. If I prayed 


_ and the horse died, what then? If I called on God, and 


the empty rattle of vacant immensity answered—then 
there was no God, and nothing remained for my soul 
but the pit. Deep in the pit, like the fiery eye of 
Hell looking up, lay the knowledge of the thing that 
the guns would do. 

Nevertheless I made a bargain with Heaven. 
I would take the terrible chance. I would pray. 
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And by the answer or the non-answer to my prayer, 
I would abide. 

The suffering animal was led into the little court- 
yard between the kitchen and the house, and my work 
table was pulled out to hold a bucket so that when he 
drank he would not need to strain at the morbid tis- 
sues of his neck and back. 

The miracle that ensued was not a miracle, as 
miracles are pictured by the pious. There was no lay- 
ing on of hands, except as those hands used castile 
soap and water, or tore old muslin into pads that 
baffied sun and insects. I began to experience a re- 
vivification of my own faculties. Nursing and watch- 
ing were added to the work of my house, but my 
strength was not taxed. 

And I forgot to be afraid of the guns in the house. 
I forgot to hate. 

Without conscious religious intent, but simply 
because I needed the benefit that the most profound 
record of human experience contains, I set a Bible 
over my sink and laid Shelley away. I read of men 
and women who had suffered and come through suf- 
fering triumphant. 

By the house, along the road, ranch women drove 
lustily to town. I did not go out to them. Instinct 
provided me with the prophylactic of isolation for 
the time. I was struggling for the light of my soul. 
I was beginning to find a high heart. I would not 
risk what I had found. 

Across one page of an old Bible on my bookshelf 
now is a long tear. It cuts diagonally across the 
eighty-fourth Psalm, and deletes the eighty-fifth. 
The tear was made by my wet hands when I came upon 
the words: 

Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee. . . 
Who passing through the valley of Baca make it a 
well... . 
They go from strength to strength. 
and in my excitement dropped the book, grabbed at 
it and tore it. 

I went to the door and called to the horse. He 

turned—and nickered. I went out to him. 


George Santayana 
William 


ml’ would be quite without exaggeration to say 
4] that George Santayana possesses in his field 
the most erudite and brilliant mind of our day. 

“J His major philosophical works, because of the 
penetration of his mind into the arcana of nature, 
take hold on one like the symphonies of Beethoven. 
‘In his reconstruction of the naturalistic philosophy of 
the early Greeks, of Democritus, Plato and Aristotle, 
in the light of modern scientific knowledge, and in his 
later definite system of philosophy, he has made the 
most significant contribution of our day to academic 
philosophy: and, beyond that, he is, with the protag- 
onist of his creation, Oliver Alden, “a spiritual man 
by nature,” and a poet who, by his “trance-like” 
intuition of the realm of “pure essences,” the ‘‘ac- 
tuality of spirit,’ has entered more deeply into the 
secret of the mystery of nature than any man in 
modern times. 
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His wounds had been healing for days, and now 
I saw that the corruption was cleansed. Tissues were 
filling in between the exposed ligaments of his legs. 
Skin was growing on his back. 

I did not fall on my knees. Things had progressed 
too naturally to justify such a spectacular flourish. 
Instead I went to the creek that straggled its thin 
glint through the dilapidated outbuildings of the 
place and brought some fresh juicy grass to the table 
where the bucket stood. The horse nickered again. 
If God was ever glorified in this world, he was glorified 
by that nicker. , 

With my horse restored and convalescing in a 
pasture lot near by, I looked about to see what of my 
old despair remained. It was gone. Hatred was 
wiped out completely. 

After that things began to move under their 
own power towards a solution of the problems. .. . 
With the release of my mind from the shackles of 
hate, I began to see a way ahead. However, | was 
now in no hurry to get away from my surroundings. 

Long before I went out to say good-by to them 
I had succumbed to something resembling affection 
for the cayuses pursuing their low-born and low-bred 
lives in the pasture... . 

As for the person against whom my resentment 
and hate had gathered—I suddenly understood. I 
didn’t forgive. There was nothing to forgive. The 
tragedy had presented two sides at least, each with 
its grinning death mask of agony. 

Somewhere in the clutter that the years have 
left in certain boxes and trays of my possession is a 
little double-barreled Derringer. It used to lie on the 
shelf by the kitchen door of a ranch-house. I run 
across it now and then when a cleaning streak comes 
upon me, and I determine to rid myself of the useless 
salvage of time. But there isn’t anything to do with it. 
You can’t put a gun in a trash barrel, or throw it into 
an alley. ... And why not keep it? It takes up 
very little room, and it is perfectly harmless. With- 
out hate or fear behind it, a gun is just so much rusting 
metal. 


and the Unitarians 
A. Marzolf 


Here he takes his place with Plato alone. But, 
unlike Plato, he does not divorce the ideas from their 
natural basis, and thus deprive them of their signif- 
icance and moral function. He has said: “I am no 
pupil of Plato’s ip all that phase of his thought in 
which he seems to supply the lack of a cosmology by 
turning moral and ideal terms into supernatural 
powers. The supernatural is nothing but the natural; 
an extension of the natural into the unknown; but 
when these deeper or remote parts of nature are 
described in myths evidently designed for the edifica- 
tion or easier government of human society, I distrust 
the fiction.” 

Santayana has attained to a detachment and a 
sweet reasonableness seldom found among men. In 
him we have a living example of the perfection to 
which the purely natural man may arrive, even though 
he himself thinks, es he tells us in “Obiter Scripta,” 
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a. second life would be necessary to bring his work to 
a desired perfection. 

In Santayana’s highly heralded and widely read 
novel, “The Last Puritan,” we may, ! think, discover 
something of the process by which his creative and 
intuitive mind has arrived at his mature philosophical 
and religious position; for the novel is replete with his 
philosophical and religious ideas. We shall also learn 
something of the frustrating circumstances, “‘heredi- 
tary points of attachment in opposite quarters, moral 
and geographical,’ with their “conflicting tradi- 
tions,” and the “‘partisan heat of false problems,”’ into 
which he was thrust, causing him to regret that the 
latent impulses of his mind, that pure philosophy to 
which he was wedded by nature from the beginning, 
has never had time to break through in all its native 
force and simplicity; that a long life has hardly suf- 
ficed to enable him to open up for mankind, with 
radical clearness and ultimate courage, a straight 
philosophy drawn, without violence, from the in- 
evitable lights and insights of common sense. Thus 
he laments, in his preface to “Obiter Scripta”: “TI 
ought to have begun where I have ended.” It is true 
of Santayana as of Oliver Alden, of whom he says: 
“Philosophy possessed the soul of this child from his 
first breath: inarticulately, of course, as it was des- 
tined, at bottom, to remain always; because the words 
which his education supplied were not capable of 
uttering it truly.” The student of Santayana’s 
philosophical works, however, marvels at his major 
accomplishments, and wonders at his humility in 
thinking that ‘‘at bottom” his philosophical ideas are 
still inarticulate. 

His early background and environment was not 
more Latin and Catholic than it was Puritan and 
Unitarian; his most impressionable years were spent 
under Unitarian influences which have colored all of 
his thinking. And, after all, Channing Unitarians 
were the first New Englanders to revolt from the Cal- 


vinistic genteel tradition, and the first to arrive ata . 


new humanistic understanding of the natural and 
moral springs of religion. When Oliver thought that 
the old Calvinists hadn’t been puritan enough: ... . 
“With them it had all been a mean calculation of 
superstition and thrift and vengeance—vengeance 
against everybody who was happier and better than 
themselves”; and again, when he says: ‘My grand- 
father had been a terror, a ferocious Calvinist, amass- 
ing a fortune by grinding the faces of the poor, and 
consigning them afterwards to hell-fire,’’ he is repeat- 
ing the Unitarian revolt from Calvinism. The ‘“‘puri- 
fication of puritanism,”’ and the obstinacy in it, which 
we trace in Oliver, can be traced first in the revolt of 
the Unitarians who, with Oliver, suffered from none 
of the superstitious supernatural delusions of the 
Calvinists, but yet continued to assert their ‘‘abso- 
lute Conscience,” for which they demanded the 
“crown.” “I was born a moral aristocrat,” said Oliver, 
“able to obey only the voice of God, which means that 
of my own heart.” But, finally, along with Oliver, 
the Unitarian humanists have worked out to its 
logical end the implied humanism of Channing Uni- 
oo and are at one with Santayana in all his 
ajor ideas. 
Santayana opposes the principle of a naturalistic 


he says: 
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relative morality to the absolutist morality of the 
puritans, which demands a supernatural authority. 
He is convinced of the moral adequacy of naturalism, 
and, in “The Genteel Tradition at Bay,” gives an 
example: “The commandment, Thou shalt not kill, 
is given out on divine authority, and infinite sanc- 
tions are supposed to confirm it in the other world. 
Yet the basis of this commandment is not cosmic or 
supernatural, but narrowly human. ... But in 
the cosmos at large is killing forbidden? If so, the 
fabric of creation must be monstrous and sinful in- 
deed.’”’ Here Santayana indulges in satire, and con- 
cludes the argument by saying: ‘“‘When therefore a 
tender conscience extends its maxims beyond their 
natural basis, it not only ceases to be rational in its 
deliverances, and becomes fanatical, but it casts the 
livid colors of its own insanity upon nature at large. 

. In a word, the principle of morality is natu- 
ralistic. Call it humanism or not, only a morality 
frankly relative to man’s nature is worthy of man, 
being at once vital and rational, martial and generous; 
whereas absolutism smells of fustiness as well as of 
faggots.” 

In his “Reason in Religion,” which is the most 
completely humanistic understanding and interpre- 
tation of religion in modern literature, Santayana 
maintains that “true religion is entirely human and 
political. Supernatural machinery is either symbolic 
of natural conditions and moral aims or else is worth- 
less.” He would ‘discount as fabulous every projec- 
tion of morality into the supernatural,’’ and he is 
convinced that it is ‘only when he can see the natural 
origin and limits of the moral sphere that a moralist 
can be morally sane and just.” 

Puritanism, when thus separated from all false 
supernatural absolutism, and when held in harmony 
with all of the other human passions, not sacrificing 
one set of passions in order to intensify another set— 
for in the moral sphere reason is a harmony of the 
passions—may become a noble and courageous di- 
mension of morality. Oliver’s puritanism, thus 
purged, became very exalted: “His puritanism has 
never been mere timidity, or fanaticism, or calculated 
hardness: it was a deep speculative thing: hatred of all 
shams, scorn of all mummeries, a bitter merciless 
pleasure in the hard facts. And that passion for 
reality was beautiful.”” And, again: ‘‘The Bolshies 
have the one element of puritanism which was most 
important, at least for Oliver: integrity of purpose 
and scorn of all compromises, practical or theoretical.” 

Santayana has been trying to show us why this 
has been so dark an age for the spirit; and, since the 
publication of “The Life of Reason,” in all his writings, 
he has been trying to direct us toward a rational way 
of living, where “all the materialism that now dis- 
tracts us from salvation will later be consecrated to 
salvation.” In his preface to “Obiter Scripta,” 
“Classic antiquity and the renaissance 
amongst us, ... . failed only by accident to es- 
tablish a rational way of living.’”’ The humanism of 
the renaissance was “overwhelmed by the fanatical 
Reformation and the fanatical reaction against it,” 
so that it remains for another generation morally 
less distracted than ours, to fulfill the implications of 
the life of reason. 
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It was this new dawn that concerned Oliver, “‘or 
any American, if dawn there was to be.” A new 
enlightened generation, basing its philosophy frankly 
on science, for “science contains all trustworthy 
knowledge,”’ and subjecting all of man’s interests to 
the scrutiny of reason; for, “faith in the intellect 

. is the only faith yet sanctioned by its fruits’’; 
will usher in the dawn of the new day of freedom for 
the spirit of man. 

If “The Last Puritan” is a “sad story,” it is be- 
cause it pictures the inevitable tragedy of the human 
spirit in our irrational and chaotic world. Oliver’s 
fault was not so much in himself as in the environment 
hostile to a spiritual and sensitive nature. If we could 


attain to a rational and free way of living, such in- 
tuitions of ‘pure essences” might flow freely from th 

suffering spirit of man; and unselfish love would 
“drive out desire at every turn in life and not merely 
at the summit of philosophy.” Thus the story rises 
above the tragedy in the hope that a rational way o 
life is yet possible for man in a new world order i 

which the “irrational forces of nature’ will be con- 
trolled by the intuitions of pure love and ‘reason. 


The Last Puritan. By George Santayana. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 

Obiter Scripta. By George Santayana: New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


New York: 


What is a Jew? 


John Clarence Petrie 


EQEIERE is Dr. Isaac Landman writing in The 
P| §6Register, “Shall the Jew Lose His Identity?” 
What is Jewish identity? How is it lost? 

I used to think a Jew was a follower of 
Moses as regards religious belief; believer in the Old 
Testament as the revelation of God, disbeliever in the 
New Testament. I thought Jews believed in God’s 
Messiah, but differed from Christians in refusing to 
identify the Messiah with Jesus. I also thought that 
a Jew was such by race as well as by religious convic- 
tion, being a descendant of the ancient Hebrews, al- 
though with some admixture of other blood despite 
the marriage laws. 

Now I discover that a Jew may not believe in the 
Old Testament at all, may not believe in God, may 
not attend temple services, may observe none of the 
ritual requirements that we formerly associated with 
Jews. The secretary of a rabbi friend of mine, a 
Jewess, was also a Christian Scientist. The rabbi 
assured me that such combinations were common 


among Jews, and that as Judaism was not a system | 


of beliefs there was no such incongruity as there would 
be in the case of, say, a Roman Catholic being also a 
Christian Scientist. 

Again, Jews are not a race, according to Jews 
themselves. ‘‘We are a religion, not a race. All we 
want is religious freedom such as is granted Catholics 
and Protestants in this country.”’ <A “‘iberal’”’ Jewess 
told me she would not allow her son to marry a Gen- 
tile because “then he would have to worship Jesus.” 
I insisted that there are hundreds of thousands of 
Christians in this country who do not worship Jesus, 
and millions of Gentiles who do not profess to be 
Christians. But she would not allow her son to 
marry a Unitarian or a Gentile non-Christian. Know- 
ing how often a Jewish girl is married by rabbis to 
atheist Jews, this had my head swimming. 

Now to add to the confusion comes a book by 
Baruch Braunstein called, ‘“The Chuetas of Majorca, 
Conversos and the Inquisition of Majorca,’ telling 
about a group of Jews who were forcibly made Roman 
Catholics by the Inquisition, are still Catholics in a 
Catholic land, but are a pariah race, still Jews! How 
can they still be Jews if Judaism is a religion only 
and not a race? They are Catholics by religion. In 
my community at least certain barriers are broken 


down when a Jew “turns” Christian. He can belong 
to the country club and have his girls make the debu- 
tante ball; though just why he should want either is 
beyond me. 

Another complication is caused by the theory that 
Judaism is neither religion nor race but a culture; 
intermarriage with Gentiles is discouraged then, not 
for racial or religious reasons, but first to preserve the 
culture within our general culture, and secondly for 
the happiness of the Jew himself, who cannot adapt 
himself to the Gentile culture and is miserable in the 
attempt. To this many Jews are violently opposed, 
since it seems to make the Jew an alien in the midst 
of American culture; in it but not of it. 

Dr. Landman’s implication is that the Jew must 
not be assimilated in America,-because in so doing he 
could cease to emphasize “the mission of the Jew in 
the world to continue the prophetic ideals, as the as- 
similation of those ideals into Christianity had proved 
to be merely lip service.”” Does Dr. Landman be- 
lieve for a moment that Judaism in this country is 
truer to Amos and Isaiah than the Unitarians, the 
Quakers, the Ethical Culture Societies? Has the 
Gentile population in America a larger proportion of 
exploiting employers than the Jewish? Does the 
philanthropy of a Rosenwald echo prophetic idealism 
more thoroughly than that of a Rockefeller? 

I, for one, cannot see a single reason for the 
Jew to remain on an island of his own in the midst of 
the civilization of America unless he happens to be 
still an. orthodox believer. The orthodox Jew has as 
much reason to abhor all forms of Gentilism as has 
an orthodox Lutheran to consider all Jews doomed 
for Hell for denying the deity of Christ. 

This does not justify Christian apostasy from the 
ideals of Jesus, who summed up in his life the whole 
of the Law and the Prophets. Indeed, our failure is 
the worse because we have had the benefit of Judaism 
plus the heritage of the best in the non-Jewish past. 
The greatest of all Jews condemned the hugging of 
one’s treasure to one’s breast, but insisted on the risk 
of its being lost in the process of investing it in the 
great world. Modern Judaism truly parts company 
with Jesus if it insists that it has a fidelity to the 
prophets which consists of their remaining by them- 
selves lest they be contaminated by assimilation. 
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British Churches Unite for Peace 
Delos W. O’Brian 


meiiiH machinery for maintaining world peace 
mi was breaking down. The nations were arm- 

ing heavily. People everywhere were talking 
Saet} and fearing war, and the Christian Church 
had nothing practical to say about it. That is the 
situation which British Christians faced three years ago. 

Today the British churches are marching to- 
zether, demanding a strong and respected court for 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
The task has not been finished. They will tell you 
that it has only begun. 

In the spring of 1933 Canon Dearmer, together 
with W. H. Eliot, called a meeting of Anglican clergy- 
men and free churchmen to consider the possibility 
of joint Christian action against the threat of war. 
This gathering formulated an ‘‘Affirmation of Chris- 
ian Faith’’: 


The world yearns for peace, but the nations are 
dominated by the fear of war. The issue is primarily 
amoral one. It vitally concerns the Christian Church. 
Peace is more than the absence of war. It is positive, 
constructive. It means nothing less than the building 
of the kingdom of God on earth. 


Following this preamble, ‘four statements are 
nade: 


We are convinced 

(1) That God at this time is calling the nations of 
the world to learn to live as one family; 

(2) That the machinery of international coopera- 
tion provided by the League of Nations, while not yet 
perfect, affords the best available means of applying 
the principles of the Gospel of Christ to stop war, to 
provide justice, and to organize peace; 

(3) That the application of these principles con- 
stitutes the only practical politics at the present time; 

(4) That Christian people should pray, and re- 
solve that by these means, faith shall be kept, con- 
fidence restored, and there shall be no more war. 


The following Cctober, at another meeting in 
Jueen’s Hall in London, presided over by the Arch- 
yishop of Canterbury, the “Affirmation of Christian 
faith’”’ was publicly and unanimously endorsed. 
Many of Great Britain’s Anglican bishops and free- 
-hurch leaders, including Rev. Alfred Hall and Rev. 
Viortimer Rowe, president and secretary respectively 
f the Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, joined 
n this public demonstration. The meeting added to 
he Affirmation some practical suggestions for action, 
yut they were not definite enough for the new spirit 
hat was awakening in the churches, and so the 
hurchmen allied themselves more closely with the 
Shristian Organization Committee of the League of 
Nations Union. The Affirmation is now published in 
eaflet form with this additional declaration attached: 


TE, oy. a0 CE SND ee rays 2 (name of church) 
declares its approval of this Affirmation and, in order to 
promote its purpose, applies for enrollment as a cor- 
porate member of the League of Nations Union and 
undertakes: 

(a) To make prayer for the League of Nations a 
regular part of the worship of the church; 


(b) To set forth the aims and work of the League 
of Nations on at least one Sunday in the year; 

(c) To make other opportunities to give regular 
and definite information concerning the League to the 
members of the congregation, and to urge them to be- 
come individual members of the League of Nations 
Union; 

(d) To appoint a representative to be a link be- 
tween the congregation and the Union, to make the 
church’s obligations as a corporate member of the Union 
his special care, and to receive for the use of the church 
the Union’s journal, Headway, and such other publica- 
tions of the Union as are sent to foundation members; 
and 

(e) To pay an annual minimum subscription of one 
pound. 


In a little more than two years 2,618 churches and 
church organizations have become corporate mem- 
bers of the League of Nations Union by signing this 
declaration. The Methodists lead with a total of»: 
772 members. The Anglicans are next with 528. 
The Unitarians, a small group compared to the other 
churches in England, have fifty-two members. 

The business of mobilizing the churches for peace 
is now entirely in the hands of the Christian Organiza- 
tion Committee of the League of Nations Union. 
Porter Goff, an Anglican clergyman, serves as secre- 
tary to this committee. He spends three or four 
days a week in his office in the unimposing brick 
building of the League of Nations Union which is 
just behind Buckingham Palace. Besides making 
personal contacts for securing new members and ar- 
ranging conferences on “‘how to present the case for 
peace,”’ he edits a little leaflet called Preachers’ Notes. 
This is supplied to many ministers throughout the 
United Kingdom for use in preparing sermons on 
peace. He also provides Sunday school lessons on 
peace for Armistice Day and other special Sundays. 
Everywhere, all over the United Kingdom, commit- 
tees and individuals are in constant touch with the 
London headquarters, and every day other churches 
join the movement. ’ 

The influence of their combined power is being 
felt. When the National Declaration on the League 
of Nations and Armaments, popularly known as the 
Peace Ballot, was initiated in 1934 by Viscount Cecil 
and Dame Adelaide Livingstone, the churches played 
a conspicuous part. A total of eleven million names 
was recorded as in favor of the League of Nations. 
Parliament has had to take cognizance of this senti- 
ment, and once the government was compelled to 
reverse its policy because of it. 

Miss Clark, in charge of the office this summer 
while Mr. Goff has been in America lecturing on in- 
ternational peace, said: ‘Everywhere the churches 
and church people in the United Kingdom are pray- 
ing for the success of our work. Many churches have 
made our prayer for the League of Nations a part of 
their regular church service. We are not sure how 
much influence these prayers will have upon the Lord, 
but we believe that where people are interested enough 
in a thing to pray for it, they will also work for it.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DO COLONIES PAY? 


A Place in the Sun. By Grover Clark. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
235 pp. $2.50. 

This book attempts to answer the ques- 
tion, Do colonies pay? Fortified with an 
imposing array of statistics, the answer 
comes out an emphatic ‘‘No.” 

For more than four hundred years 
colonization on a large scale has carved 
the world up into the possessions of a few 
major powers. This division of territory 
has proceeded along lines of differing 
theory and practice. In the eighteenth 
century, we have the mercantilist theory 
of colonial control, in which the colony 
Was supposed to serve as an economic 
feeder for the mother country. Britain, 
however, early went in for free trade, to 
her own and the world’s advantage. To- 
day her dominions are practically inde- 
pendent, while her trade relations with 
them are, on the whole, better than ever. 
The mercantilist idea persists, neverthe- 
less, among most colony-holding nations. 

Since the World War, the system of 
mandates has been used, but in actual 
practice this has meant virtual ownership 
and dominance by the ‘“‘trustee’”’ nations. 

Dr. Clark points out the danger to the 
peace of the world which colony-holding 
and imperialist exploitation involve. He 
sees this danger avoided only in so far as 
the nations come to realize that colonies 
are a liability in the long run, rather than 
an asset. His population and trade statis- 
tics are impressive. He says at the end: 
“The struggles to get and keep colonies 
have been appallingly costly in suffering 
and money, both directly in the colonial 
parts of the world, and indirectly in the 
home lands. The tangible profits which 
the nations have received or can receive 
from political control over the colonies 
cannot compensate the common people for 
all they have paid so that their governments 
might have that control and a few private 
interests might make money.” 

Dr. Clark believes that the first step in 
removing international friction in this field 
will be for the colony-holding countries to 
pledge themselves to the League of Na- 
tions to maintain complete economic 
equality for all in the colonies, giving the 
League the right to nullify any violation 
of this pledge. 

Elbridge F. Stoneham. 
* * 


“GIVE ME LIBERTY’”’ 


Give Me Liberty. By Rose Wilder 
Lane. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. 62 pp. 50 cents. 

Miss Lane, who was, but is no longer, an 
enthusiastic supporter of Communism, 
has written a book that will delight the 
soul of every Republican and “‘take-a- 


walk” Democrat. She has given a very 
brief history of the development of the 
United States, with the purpose of show- 
ing how unplanned, how even pepnclsc, 
it has been at times. 

She contends that in spite of the obvious 
failings of our democratic system, the 
benefits are great; inequality is not as pro- 
nounced as in the past; life’s necessities 
and even luxuries are increasingly wide- 
spread; more property, though of a dif- 
ferent nature, is held by more people than 
at any previous period. The individualism 


of this democratic country demands a. 
price which the Americans readily pay: - 


individual responsibility and insecurity. 

The alleged economic freedom under 
Communism is a tyranny of a new sort to 
replace the economic tyranny that is op- 
posed by the Communists. 

The new economic freedom is to arise 
out of an economic order, and since eco- 
nomics touches the most intimate details 
of an individual’s life, there is bound to be 
rebellion on the part of somé. Since ad- 
herence by all to the order is necessary, 
compulsion of the recalcitrant becomes 
necessary. By this rigid adherence to 
the economic order, poverty, insecurity, 
and economic inequality are eliminated, 
and to the Communists, this is freedom. 

Miss Lane prefers our freedom with its 
individual responsibilities and insecurity 
to the new freedom of the Communists. 

* * 


NATURE OF RELIGION 


The Nature of Religion. By Edward 
C. Moore. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


This is not primarily a new attempt to 
interpret religion or to restate theological 
issues, but rather a review of trends in 
theological thinking during the past few 
decades as seen in their wider historical 
context. It is much in the nature of a 
personal record, since many of the im- 
portant changes which have occurred in 
religious thought have taken place dur- 
ing the career of the author. It provides 
a historical perspective of which the value 
cannot be overestimated. But much of it 
naturally is a grazing in familiar pastures, 
and there are times when the reader might 
wish that the author had dealt more 
directly with issues. 

For all its reminiscent character, the 
book is not lacking in specific emphases. 
Throughout the book Dr. Moore main- 
tains a defense of intuition as against ra- 
tionalization. A lack of intuition in 
leaders is a mark of decline. Just as the 
mind of Jesus was characterized by his 
profoundly religious intuition, so in all its 
devotees religion must be rooted in and 
grow out of direct insight. ‘Knowing 
about God and also knowing about re- 
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ligion, no matter how one may struggle 
against change, is always changing. — 
Knowledge of God remains.” Dr. Moore — 
illustrates this difference between intui- — 
tions and theoretical formulations from — 
the history of such ideas as the atonement, ~ 
and of inspiration, which contained basic 
insights, but were naturally formulated in 
terms of the restricted comcepts of the 
time. It remains debatable, however, — 
whether this warrants the conclusion 
which Dr. Moore draws, namely, that 
theoretical definitions are, wholly secon- 
dary in importance, simply because they 
come later in the process. 

Another recurrent idea is that for the 
conception of such doctrines as of crea- 
tion, providence and miracles, the moral 
responsibility of man must be in the fore- 
ground of our minds. Whatever the 
course of “history may have been pre- 
viously, with the coming of man, the re- 
lation between God and his creation must 
take on a new aspect. Man must in a 
real sense work out his own salvation, and 
share with God the responsibility of con- 
tinued creative activity. 

Throughout the book Dr. Moore traces 
the changes that have taken place in the 
relation between science and religion. 
They are no longer mutually exclusive 
alternatives. In many ways science has — 
revealed to us new aspects of our universe, 
which must influence our conception of 
God and his creation. But the exclusive 
emphasis on scientific procedure and values 
will result in a compromise of the values 
of the intellectual and moral life. 

Finally Dr. Moore makes a definite 
stand for the objective reality of the re- 
ligious object. Although less capable of 
demonstration, the religious reality is as 
objectively real as the truth which science 
discovers, the beautiful for the lover of 
beauty, and the good for the person of 
moral idealism. As in these, so in religion, 
the object is real to him who is sensitive 
and seeks it. 

Andrew Banning. 


* * 
JESUS’ SOCIAL MESSAGE 


The Great Galilean Returns. By 
Henry Kendall Booth. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 218 pp. $2.00. 


This book is an attempt to show the 
primary importance of Jesus’ social mes- 
sage, to interpret his teachings as the 
call for a transformed social order. The 
author has succeeded, although many will - 
feel that he has overdrawn the position of 
Jesus as the great Ethical Socialist. The 
fate of his social gospel is traced down 
through the centuries, showing how it came ~ 
into conflict with the Roman power, was 
submerged in the flood of theological de- 
bate, became impotent under medievalism, 
was obscured and indeed perverted dur- 
ing the Protestant Reformation and 
years following, and finally came to the 
surface in the social emphasis of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, 
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oday the real gospel has been redis- 


sred. The fire of social passion is 
sping the world, and the humble work- 
1 of Nazareth is finding acceptance in 
if not in name. The author believes 
; Jesus’ gospel of the kingdom lies 
ewhere between the two extremes of 
calypticism and the evolution of a per- 
social order. ‘‘The kingdom of God 
to Jesus the great ideal which lay 
the horizons of the future as the goal 
tuman living.””. He used the language 
upocalyptic literature, but gave it a 
‘content. The names of Jesus and the 
stles would have come first in any 
nan ‘‘Red Network,” because, after all, 
rs was revolutionary teaching. Chris- 
s of today, therefore, who strive for 
ality, cooperation, service, and good 
as a practical program of the kingdom, 
id on a solid foundation. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham. 


xs 


“JESUS MANIFEST”’ 


esus Manifest. By Dmitri Merej- 
ski. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
3. 622 pp. $2.75. 


he chief difficulty of Dmitri Merej- 
ski’s second book about Jesus, ‘‘Jesus 
uifest,”’ is its impotence to persuade 
reader to read straight through to the 
It gives the effect of having been 
posed piece by piece, and the whole 
0 more than the sum of its fragments. 
as, of course, been suggested that the 
pels themselves were written very 
h after this fashion; but even if they 
2—and my own reading of them does 
lead me to believe that they were truly 
omposed—they have the virtue of be- 
brief and readable through to the 
Perhaps the fragmentary character 
‘Jesus Manifest” would suggest that 
book might be read meditatively over 
riod of time. As “food for thought” 
quires to be served in many courses. 
1 spite of an impressive bibliography 
ing many of the best books of New 
sament scholars, this book is a curious 
plex of alarum, fantasy and genuine 
ious feeling. The critical historian 
might object to the author’s bland 
fference to the laborious if meager 
ings of historical and literary criticism, 
1 as the relative unreliability of the 
pel of John, is disarmed by the author’s 
is that the life of Jesus is a “fact of two 
rs.’ There is a historical order and 


e is a “religious” order. ‘Jesus 
lifest”’ passes for a “religious” ac- 
it of the life of its hero. 


n example of the “‘spiritual’’ inter- 
ation of events recorded as history in 
Gospels is found in a comment upon 
?eter’s confession of the messiahship of 
s at Caesarea Philippi: ‘“‘The secret of 
ulehem or Nazareth was the birth of 
ist in man, and that of Caesarea was 
birth of Christ in mankind.” Dean 
. explains this obscure kind of com- 
-y on the ground of the author’s 
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semi-oriental inheritance. Personally, I 
prefer the German historian to the Russian 
mystic when I am reading in a historical 
field, although I have no objection to in: 
dications of universal implications in par- 
ticulars of the Gospel story, for homileti- 
cal purposes, if the preacher does not re- 
sort to difficult allegory to explain easy 
fact. 

The English version of the book comes 
to us through the German translation of 
the original Russian. Edward Gellibrand, 
the translator, has perhaps burdened the 
reader with many involved and unwieldy 
sentences in the teutonic style, but he has 
also reproduced many passages of poetic 
mood and dramatic temper. 

Mac Kinley Helm. 


* * 


TUCKERMAN IN LIVERPOOL 


A Ministry to the Poor. By Anne 
Holt. Liverpool: Henry Young and Sons. 
136 pp. 

This is a history of the Liverpool 
Domestic Mission Society, 1836-1936, 
and is an impressive narrative of a vision 
of personal service translated into one 
hundred years of fruitful work. The in- 
spiration of Joseph Tuckerman crossed 
the Atlantic and found welcome in the 
hearts of two remarkable men, ministers 
of Unitarian churches in Liverpool: James 
Martineau and John Hamilton Thom. 
Liverpool had its thousands of poor, 
wretched, hopeless, drink-cursed people, 
living in dark alleys and cellars and un- 
touched by church or religion. It was for 
them that the mission was established. 
It began, and in the main has continued to 
be, a domestic mission, that is, visiting in 
the homes not to convert to any church 
but to help to normal living. 

Miss Holt has told the story not in 
terms of organizations, buildings and group 
activity, but in terms of the faith and love 
which began and have sustained a move- 
ment the influence of which it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate. Great names of lay- 
men and ministers, and the origin and sup- 
port of great movements of social reform 
which have radically changed Liverpool 
life, find their fitting place in this record. 
In days when we are tempted to forget 
the never-ending need of personal service, 
this book by the author of ‘‘The Life of 
Joseph Priestley’? comes with challenging 
interest. 

Frederick R. Griffin. 
* * 


RELIGION SURVEYED 


“What Religion Is and Does.’’ By 
H. T. Hough. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 7383 pp. $3.00. ~ 

“For several years the author has led 
college students in a general course in the 
study of religion, with considerable em- 
phasis on its contemporary problems and 
values.”” These words from the author’s 
preface indicate the experience out of 
which the present book is born. A member 
of a philosophy department answers the 


college students’ persistent questions upon 
all phases of religion. It is a compendium 
of thoughtful opinion. In its comprehen- 
siveness, poise, sincerity and simplicity, 
for general use it is as good a guide-book to 
a rightly orientated view of religion as 
we have seen. 

To all colleges with compulsory chapel 
attendance we recommend a required 
course along the lines of this book as 
an alternative! And it would serve minis- 
ters as well as a textbook for an elementary 
course in the philosophy of religion. At- 
tention should be called, however, to a 
note at the head of the index: “In this 
edition the appendices, containing bibliog- 
raphy, etc., have been omitted.” 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


ag 
BILLY SUNDAY 


Billy Sunday: The Man and His 
Message. By William T. Ellis. Phila- 
delphia: The John C. Winston Company. 
$1.50. 

By a special arrangement for his sermons 
and autobiography, Mr. Ellis has made it 
possible to give the best of Mr. Sunday’s 
spoken and written words in a closely 
written book of more than 500 pages. 
The book also contains an autobiography 
and a concluding chapter by Mrs. William 
A. Sunday and Homer A. Rodeheaver, the 
singing evangelist who was associated 
with Mr. Sunday for twenty years. 

The many followers of Sunday will wel- 
come this idealized praise of the evangelist 
and his activities. 

There is, however, another side to the 
story, which some realistic biographer will 
some day present to the reading public. 
Evangelical Protestantism in its decadence 
using circus and vaudeville methods 
which would have been rejected by an 
earlier generation of evangelicals. It is 
only a step from “Billy Sunday’s sawdust 
trail” to “Sister Aimee.” 

William A. Marzolf. 


* * 


APPLYING CHRISTIANITY 


The Missionary Education of Young 
People. By John Irwin. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement. 182 pp. 
$1.00. 

This is a little text-book for those who 
are dedicated to the missionary work of 
the Christian Church. The material is 
well arranged, and there is a wealth of sug- 
gestion for the practical application of 
Christian principles to the great problem 
of international relationships. The author 
displays a breadth of sympathy for the 
peoples of other races and religions which 
should do much to dispel the prejudices 
which too often retard human progress. 
While this book is exactly what the title 
suggests, it could be studied with profit 
by all who are working with and for young 
people. Many of the projects outlined 
could be adapted to other than missionary 
uses. 

’ Alfred W. Birks. 
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Anti-Semitism Spreading, Mr. Birkhead Warns 


Tells New York meeting of Nazi organizations in Middle West 


At a recent meeting of the Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi League in New York, N. Y., 
Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Kansas City, 
Mo., the speaker of. the evening, told of 
anti-Semitic organizations in the United 
States and of his efforts to combat them. 
Mr. Birkhead stated that more than 100 
such organizations are now active in this 
country, and that their combined mem- 
berships total approximately 4,000,000 
people. 


America and Germany 


“T have always been interested in Fas- 
cist movements, because I was in Ger- 
many a couple of times and observed ex- 
actly how the Nazi movement there 
achieved power. The similarity in America 
is alarming. All that is necessary now is 
the Man on the White Horse, the Ameri- 
can Hitler, to assume control, and the dan- 
ger of a Fascist coup would be imminent,”’ 
Mr. Birkhead said. 

He declared that the Fascists are sup- 
porting Landon because all the other parties 
do not meet with their racial and political 
qualifications. Father Coughlin is not 
acceptable to them because he is a Catho- 
lic; and President Roosevelt, constantly 
described by them as ‘‘Rosenfelt,’”’ is ac- 
tually anathema to them. His adminis- 
tration is often described as the ‘American 
Jew-Deal.” 

“The fact that these organizations are 
supporting Landon has given the respon- 
sible Republican leaders much concern, 
but throughout the West and Middle West 
petty Republican politicians are distrib- 
uting their literature and propaganda,” 
Mr. Birkhead said. 

“When I was in Germany in 1930-31, 
I could not get any intelligent liberal to 
talk seriously about Hitler,’ Mr. Birkhead 
continued. ‘The Fascist leaders here are 
the same type as Hitler. Most people re- 
gard them as cranks. I have a strong feel- 
ing, however, that we are making the same 
mistake that Germany made. Germany 
never took Hitler seriously enough. I am 
inclined to think we have to expose the 
real plans and purposes of these organiza- 
tions. They conceal themselves behind 
promises of stopping poverty. If you get 
closer to them you find out they are anti- 
Semitic and Fascist. My theory is that 
one of the principal methods of combat- 
ing these organizations is to expose 
them.” 

“They have begun to organize in Chi- 
cago, Ill., under the name of American 
Patriots, and are secretly anti-Semitic. 
Very often they operate under the name of 
the ‘United Brotherhood of America.’ 

“Like all of these anti-Semitic Fascist 
organizations, the Black Legion is abso- 
lutely secretive. A man came to me in 
my church, frightened because he was 


-assisted in the Black Legion expose. 


asked to join the Black Legion. When he 
refused, he was threatened and was told 
he would have to join because he knew 
some of the identities of the members. 
They wanted him to prick the lobe of his 
ear and dip a pen in blood and sign an 
oath with it. 

“All these organizations are  inter- 
related,” Dr. Birkhead said. ‘“‘All of them 
use literature emanating from a common 
source and are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the Nazi Jew-baiter, Julius 
Streicher. All of them are definitely anti- 
Semitic, secret, and they have a particular 
appeal! for fundamentalists and the dis- 
contented. ; 

“Their technique is the same as: the 
Nazi’s. The Jew is blamed for everything: 
the depression, unemployment, and even 
the World War. I know they follow the 
line of the Nazis, because when I was in 
Germany last July, I was introduced to 
the head of Streicher’s anti-Semitic bureau. 
He has a world-wide organization, a clear- 
ing house for anti-Semitic propaganda, 
and he boasted that even in Palestine the 
Nazis have been able to stir up anti- 
Semitism among the Arabs. That was last 
July. What he said was later proved to 
be true.” 

Asked for names of some of the in- 
dividuals and organizations active in the 
Middle West, Mr. Birkhead announced 
the following: the White Shirts and Cru- 
saders, led by Harry Jung, who has al- 
ready climbed aboard the Landon band- 
wagon; the Black Legion; the Christian 
Vigilantes; the Friends of New Germany; 
Robert Edward Edmondson; the Ameri- 
can National Labor Party; a group which 
publishes The American Gentile, a paper 
modeled after Streicher’s Der Sturmer: 
Rev. Gerald Winrod, who publishes in 
Wichita, Kansas, two imflammatory pa- 
pers, The Revealer and The Defender, 
papers with wide circulations among re- 
ligious people. ‘‘They think the Jews 
have entered into a world conspiracy to 
destroy Christianity,’ Mr. Birkhead said. 
Mr. Birkhead said that he himself had 
For 
this his own life had been threatened. 


A Movement to Combat Fascism 


Concerning his trip East, Birkhead 
said he came to try to organize a move- 
ment to expose and combat the anti- 
Semitic and Fascist organizations through- 
out the country. 

“T hope to get some sort of movement 
going that will give adequate publicity to 
the plans and. purposes of these groups, a 
committee possibly, or something of the 
sort. I have not formulated a definite 
plan yet. I have no war chest, no con- 
tributions from any parties or any or- 
ganization. America is already overor- 
ganized.” 


September 10, 1 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Hazel Rogers Gredler of Hinghi 
Mass., a former minister of the Leices 
Mass., Unitarian Church, preached a 
Sunday morning service, August 2. 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, ministe 
the Community Church, New York, N. 
was one of the speakers at the mass-m 
ing observance of the ninth anniversa 
the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti, h 
in Union Square, New York, recen 
Dr. Holmes said in part: ““Had Sacco ¢ 
Vanzetti simply died, this would have b: 
enough to give them radiant immortal: 
But the way they died, the exalted pul 
of heart and heroism of spirit which t! 
maintained to the end, ranks them w 
the great martyrs of all time. The story 
those last hours in Charlestown pris 
will, in the future, be forever associa 
with the last hours of Socrates and J 
Brown. What reverence touches our hez 
anew as we remember these names n 
sanctified in the enduring annals of | 
manity!”’ 


* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. Karl M. C. Chworowsky of h 
York, N. Y., has accepted a call to 
ministry of the Church of Our Fatl 
Newburgh, N. Y. He will begin his ¢ 
torate September 18. Mr. Chworow: 
was born in Riga, Russia, in 1887, : 
came to this country five years later. A! 
receiving the degree of master of ¢ 
from the University of Wisconsin he 
tered the Lutheran ministry, being 
dained in 1909. He held several pastorz 
in Wisconsin and Illinois, and resig1 
from the synod in 19384. 

Carl B. Bihldorff, a member of the Ws 
minster Congregational Society (UL 
tarian), Providence, R. I., has been cal 
to the ministry of the First Congregatio 
Unitarian Parish, Duxbury, Mass. 
will begin his pastorate September 
Mr. Bihldorff was born in Hastings, N. 
in 1908. He attended Brown Univers 
and was graduated from Rhode Isl: 
State College in 1932, after which he ¢ 
pared for the ministry at Yale Divir 
School. In June he received the degree 


bachelor of divinity from that instituti 


iin 


‘“‘“HYMN AND TUNE BOOK” CHOS 


The sale of 500 copies of the “‘Hy 
and Tune Book’ published by the Bea 
Press and used in many Unitarian churel 
to the American University of Bei 
Syria, has just been announced by 
Forbes Robertson, treasurer of the Pr 
The committee selecting a hymnal for 
school chose the “Hymn and Tune Boc 
only after comparing its content-mat 
manufacture, and price with all ot 
similar publications on a strictly comp 
tive basis, and the fact that they selec 
the Unitarian hymnal over a wide fielc 
other books is a source of gratification 
the publishers. Se 
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ay in Fall Meeting to Consider 
. ) What to Do With Their Religion 


Lawyers, doctors, teachers; accountants, 
archants, industrialists; cashiers and 
gineers; employers and employees, will 
ther at the Hotel Plimpton at Watch 
ll, R. I., near Westerly, from Friday, 
ptember 18, to Sunday, September 20, 
consider what they should do with their 
igion. 
They will be Unitarian laymen meeting 
> the yearly fall convention of the Lay- 
sn’s League. It is expected that many 
ymen will come from a distance,—Har- 
rd alumni who will be attending the 
al meeting of the University’s tercen- 
xary celebration Friday forenoon. Cor- 
spondence from League headquarters 
ints out that men from Los Angeles, 
aw Orleans and Minneapolis can thus 
tend the convention at little extra cost. 
Designed also as a practical get-together 
help League chapter workers, the con- 
ntion, through open sessions and group 
nferences, will consider the work of the 
lunteer field men, the ‘‘chapter coun- 
lors,” the functions of the local chapter, 
e Commission of Appraisal and the 
ague, adult education as it can be car- 
id on in League groups, and the use that 
ould be made of the findings of the 
ague’s first Shoals Institute of Church- 
anship, which are to be from the press 
‘that time. 
Watch Hill is one of the unspoiled sum- 
er resorts of New England, and the hotel 
d surroundings offer surf bathing, golf, 
ling and other recreations for a final 
cation weekend. Saturday afternoon 
Il be devoted entirely to recreation. 
ates to delegates for board and room 
e $5 per day for rooms with running 
iter, $6 for rooms with bath. 
In the consideration of ‘‘What Shall We 
9 with Our Religion,” there will be three 
y addresses with ensuing discussion: 
Religion and Society,’’ Rev. David Rhys 
illiams, minister of the First Unitarian 
nurch, Rochester, N. Y.; ‘‘Religion and 
e Community,” Hornell Hart, professor 
social ethics, Hartford Theological 
minary, author of “The Technique of 
cial Progress’; and ‘‘Religion and the 
idividual,’’ Leroy E. Snyder, layman of 
e church in Rochester and assistant to 
e president of the Gannett newspapers. 
As a demonstration of one element of 
e ‘New Partnership” plan, there will be 
jury-panel discussion between ministers, 
isiness men and consumers on ‘“Re- 
ious Principles Underlying the Distribu- 
on of Goods.” Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
ich, editor of religion for The Boston 
ening Transcript, will give a short key- 
te address at the opening of the first 
sion Friday afternoon. Dr. John How- 
1 Lathrop, minister of the Church of 
saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., will preach 
onvention sermon. President Frank 


me « 


W. Scott of the League will give the 
“President’s Message” at the final evening 
session Saturday. 

From Professor Eduard C. Lindeman’s 
article in the report of the Commission of 
Appraisal comes the text for this con- 
vention: 

“The function of religion is to discover 
and validate purposes, aims, ends. But, 
the ends of life cannot be validated merely 
as beliefs; our purposes, even our ideals, 
are of little use unless put to the test in 
action.” 

* * 


WARWICK, MASS., CENTENNIAL 


The hundredth anniversary of the raising 
of the present church building of the First 
Parish and Religious Society of Warwick, 
Mass. (Unitarian), was observed at special 
services Sunday, August 30. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, was the preacher at the regu- 
lar morning service conducted by the 
minister, Rev. Edward W. McGlenen. 
Dr. Patterson’s subject was “The Dura- 
bility of the Religious Idea.’’ He said in 
part: 

‘We are gathered for the purpose of 
celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
of the raising of this building. Of those 
whose love and labor went into the walls 
of this church, there is only silence. No 
one who sat in these pews in those days is 
here today. They are dust and ashes; yet 
the witness of their faith and work abides. 

“T wonder if you realize what a change 
has come over the world in the past cen- 
tury. One hundred years ago Andrew 
Jackson was just finishing his term of of- 
fice in the White House, and Martin Van 
Buren was soon to be elected. Thomas 
Jefferson had been dead only ten years. 
Emerson had left the ministry of the 
Second Church because he found that he 
could not administer the communion. 
Thomas Starr King was twelve years old. 
Hosea Ballou and William Ellery Chan- 
ning were powers in the land. Henry W. 
Bellows was within a year of finishing his 
work at the Harvard Divinity School, and 
E. H. Chapin was beginning his ministry 
in Richmond, Va. The total railroad 
mileage in the United States at this time 
was not more than 300 miles. As late as 
1840 there were less than 3,000 miles of 
railroad in this country. The minister of 
the Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., felt that he could not attend the 
dedication of the church in Windsor, Vt., 
because of the great distance. There were 
only twenty-four states in the Union. The 
Mexican War was twelve years away, and 
the Lewis and Clark expedition was still 
fresh in men’s memory. The map of the 
United States presented a far different 
picture to what it does today. 


“We have made very great progress. 
The comforts of living have been amplified 
many times. We flit hither and yon with a 
rapidity which would have dumbfounded 
the men who built this church. And yet 
with all our progress, and with all the 
material gains that the world has made, 
the spiritual needs have not been satis- 
fied. We are more interested in how fast 
we can go than in the direction in which we 
are going. With all our possessions we 
often find ourselves possessed by them. 
Things are in the saddle. 

“T believe that the need of the church— 
yes, and the need of the liberal church—is 
as great and perhaps even greater than it 
was 100 years ago. The only safeguard 
for our democratic institutions is the 
raising of the level of values. No country 
can be better or greater or nobler than the 
majority of its people. Neither our coun- 
try nor our church can be better than we 
are. To my mind the great business of 
religion is the revelation and the culti- 
vation and encouragement of values. They 
are needed today quite as much, if not 
more, than they were in 1836. For after 
all, it is not so much speed as direction 
that counts. It is not so much possessions 
as their use that determine their worth. 
It is not only education that is needed 
but the wisdom to use wisely and well 
what we know. All of this is the business 
of religion. We cannot too greatly stress 
in these days the absolute necessity of 
individual responsibility.” 

At the close of the morning service 
the standing committee of the Society, 
accompanied by the minister and the 
guests, adjourned to the inn for luncheon 
in accordance with the custom prevailing 
a century ago. . 

In the afternoon a historical meeting 
was held in the church. Letters were read 
from distant friends and a number of for- 
mer ministers, including Rey. Horace R. 
Hubbard of Hubbardston, Mass., Rev. 
C. D. Newton of Stafford Springs, Conn., 
and Rey. Arthur D. Wildes of Roxbury, 
Mass., spoke briefly. Dr. Patterson 
brought the greetings of the A. U. A. 
Mr. McGlenen, who was the principal 
speaker of the afternoon, read excerpts 
from a complete history of the parish, 
which he has compiled during his ministry. 

At the historical meeting many of the 
pews, which bear the names of their 
original owners, were occupied by descend- 
ants of families that participated in the 
dedication a century ago. 

or 


Brewster, Mass.—The First Parish 
Church, organized in 1700 and one of the 
oldest meeting houses on Cape Cod, has 
been open all summer. Good congrega- 
tions, including visitors from all parts of 
the country, have attended the services 
of worship. On Sunday, August 30, at a 
special christening service, four children 
were baptized by Rev. Carl G. Horst, the 
minister. 
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ROGER W. BABSON PROPOSES 
NEW SCHEDULE FOR CHURCHES 


Financial expert would put Congre- 
gational Church on more 
efficient basis 


William E. Gilroy 


Churches should hold at least five ser- 
vices on Sunday, the minister’s talk should 
be limited to fifteen minutes, some of the 
services should be held in the living room 
of the parish house where churches have 
parish houses, and in other churches the 
rear one-third of the pews should be re- 
moved and this portion of the auditorium 
carpeted and furnished with comfortable 
chairs and sofas. 

These are some of the startling proposals 
made. by Roger W. Babson, recently 
elected moderator of the Congregational 
Christian General Council, in a full-page 
advertisement entitled, ‘‘A Message to 
Ministers,”’ in the September issue of 
Advance, general organ of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches. 

Mr. Babson states that “‘Laymen be- 
lieve in evangelism and preaching mis- 
sions,’ and that they are ‘‘glad to hear 
ministers preach when they are ‘all ex- 
cited’ about something.” He thinks, 
however, that ministers are not apt to 
manifest such excitement every Sunday 
of the year, and that laymen ‘“‘are not in- 
terested in the routine half-hour weekly 
sermon that ministers mechanically pro- 
duce.” He suggests that laymen can use 
their time much better at home by reading 
or listening to the radio, than by attending 
church and listening to a discouraged min- 
ister preach. 

He proposes that churches should ar- 
range for at least five services each Sun- 
day; namely, early services at 8 a. m., 
children’s services at 9.30 a. m., formal 
service at 11 a. m., vespers at 5 p. m., and 
later a brief evening young people’s ser- 
vice. None of these services, he says, 
should exceed one hour, and with the ex- 
ception of the 11 a. m. service, he thinks 
that one-half hour would be better. The 
effectiveness of this program could be 
judged by counting the number of persons 
who enter the church during the entire day, 
instead of at the one mid-day service at 
present. 

In advice to ministers, he suggests what 
no written sermons should be used, ‘‘ex- 
cept when especially inspired’; that the 
minister’s talks should be limited to fifteen 
minutes; and that the same talk, prayer 
and scripture reading should be repeated 
at all adult services. He suggests the use 
of familiar hymns, and emphasis upon 
prayer in worship. ‘Be content,’ he 
says, “‘with the very few people at these 
services, but make an earnest attempt to 
help those who do come.” 

fk * 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


The opening exercises of the Harvard 
Divinity School will be held Tuesday morn- 


ing, September 29, at ten o’clock. Dean 
Willard Learoyd Sperry will give the ad- 
dress, “‘Three Hundred Years—and Af- 


ter.”’ 
* * 


SUMMER CHAPEL CLOSES 


The summer chapel at Cape Rosier, Me., 
on the shore of Penobscot Bay, has been 
open during July and August this year as 
usual. The preachers have been Rev. 
Edwin Fairley of Barneveld, N. Y., Rev. 
Kenneth C. Walker of Albany, N. Y., 
Rev. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman of 
Bangor, Maine, Eugene Scott, secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at White Plains, N. Y., Rev. George A. 
Riley of Ellsworth, Maine, Rey. Orville J. 
Guptill of the Maine Sea Coast Mission, 
and Rey. Randall S. Hilton of Castine, 
Maine. The organists have been Mrs. 
Donald B. Prentice of Terre Haute, Ind., 
Mrs. Maurice Venno of New York, N. Y., 
and Mrs. Alfred Blake of Cape Rosier, who 
also furnished flowers each Sunday to 
decorate the chapel. Leveritt H. Sage of 
Hackensack, N.J., was treasurer. Benevo- 
lent contributions were made to the local 
nursing service, the local chapel, the 
Maine Sea Coast Mission, and the Street 
Manual Training School at Minter, Ala. 


ae 


DR. PHILIP H. GOEPP 


Dr. Philip H. Goepp, widely known 
musician and composer, who had served 
for more than twenty years as organist of 
the First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., died August 25, at the age of seventy- 
two. 

Though a member of the Philadelphia 
Bar, to which he had been admitted in 
1888, Dr. Goepp had not practiced since 
1891, when he took music as a profession. 
He was a music teacher, organist, pianist 
and the author of a number of books on 
music. 

He was the son of Charles Goepp, a 
former judge of the City Court of New 
York, and Martha Neil Cowpland. 

He received his primary education in 
the classical schools of Stuttgart and Ess- 


lingen, then returned to New York to~ 


complete his preparatory education. He 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1884 and entered the law school of the 
University of Pennsylvania, from which he 
was graduated in 1888. 

Temple University and the Zeckwer- 
Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy 
honored him with the degree of doctor of 
music, He taught music at Temple and 
Ursinus Colleges. For many years he 
wrote descriptive program notes for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Among his published works were ‘‘An- 
nals of Musie in Philadelphia,” ‘‘Sym- 
phonies and Their Meaning,”’ the latter in 
three volumes. He was the composer of 
the fairy opera, ‘‘The Lost Prince.” 


WHAT THEY PREACH ABOU 


From time to time The Register comy 
a list of sermon subjects used by minis 
in various parts of the country. It i is 
belief of the editors that both laymen | 
ministers are interested to see what s 
jects are occupying the minds of t 
fellow Unitarians. No attempt is mad 
have this survey complete, but among 
recent subjects considered are the 
lowing: 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder, Unitarian Chu 
of Davenport, Iowa: ‘Larger May 
“The Democracy of God.” 

Rev. John R. Heyworth, Unity Chu; 
Chicago, Ill.: “Small Town Thinkir 
“Radio Religion,” ‘‘Unweleome Ide: 
““God’s Fools.” 

Rev. R. Lester Mondale, All So 
Unitarian Church, Evanston, Ill: “ 
thinking the New Testament Jest 
“The DuPonts and the Liberty Leagu 

Rev. Payson Miller, First Parish 


Wayland, Mass.: “The Principle 
Congregationalism,” ‘Liberalism G 
Astray,’”’ “The Technique of Prays 


“Labor and the Free Spirit.” 

Rev. Cyprus R. Mitchell, Unitar 
Church, Auckland, New Zealand: “D 
Religion Need God?” “Does Relig 
Need Revelation?” ‘“‘Does Religion N 
a Christ?” ‘‘Does Religion Need 
Church?” 

Dr. Ernest Caldecott, First Unitar 
Church of Los Angeles, Calif.: ““Does 
Devil Ever Take a Vacation?” “Is | 
ligion Only for People Who Can’t Thin 
“Why I Became a Unitarian,” “‘Who Y 
Save Your Soul?” 

Rey. Delos W. O’Brian, First Unitar 
Society, Gardner, Mass.: “‘All’s Quiet 
the Religious Front,” “Spiritual See 
ties,’ ‘‘Has Our Strength Become ( 
Weakness?” ‘‘Almost—Not Quite—to 
Mark.”’ ’ 

Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow, \ 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y.: “€ 
the Modern Mind Believe in the Provide 
of God?” “The Meaning of the Cross 
Human Experience.” 

Rey. Leon S. Simonetti, First Unitar 
Church, Ware, Mass.: “The Liberal’s . 
titude Toward the Lord’s Supper,” ‘1 
Liberal’s Attitude Toward the Lo 
Prayer,’’ “‘The Liberal’s Attitude Tom 
the Apostles’ Creed.” 

Rev. Harold P. Marley, Unitar 
Church Fellowship of Liberal ee 
Arbor, Mich.: ‘‘Kagawa—Christi: 
Goes Economic.” 

Rev. Homer L. Sheffer, First Uni ar 
Society, Spokane, Wash.: itari 
ism of Thomas Jefferson,” 
“Coddling the Unfit.” 

Rev. Marion F. Ham, Waverley, Mz 
Unitarian Society: ‘Eyes that Seeing 
Not,” ‘What All the World is Seeki 
“The Foundations of Faith,” “Right 
Wrong Uses of Power,” “Finding 
Profit in Loss.” — 
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In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 
only that they be brief and to the point. 


We ask 


FOR NEARLY SIXTY YEARS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: | 

I began to read The Register when I was 
six years old, the ‘‘Home’”’ column; and for 
nearly sixty years I have read its pages. 
Three years ago I ceased to subscribe, not 
because I disapproved of the editor, but 
because I could not afford to continue. 
A retired minister dependent wholly on a 
pension of $422 must cut out luxuries. 

I am, however, sending you a dollar, 
with the understanding that my subscrip- 

_ tion expires in October. 
G. M.L. 


(At the present time we have on record 
the names of several ministers who are 
unable to subscribe to The Register for 
financial reasons. They have expressed 
genuine interest in the paper and a deep 
regret because it was necessary to cancel 
their subscriptions. The Register will wel- 
come gift subscriptions to be sent to these 
ministers. The Editor.) 
: Ke Ux 
LETTER FROM DR. SUNDERLAND 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland wrote to me on 
May 11, 1934: 

“T am much impressed with the Friends’ 
Service Committee’s plan for helping the 
poor suffering Indian people. If God hada 
medal to pin on the bosom of any church 
‘in this world, it would go to that simple, 
humble, sincere, noble little body of true 
followers of Jesus, who, while so many of 
the rest of us talk and profess, are forever 
doing, doing, quietly doing—unto “one 
of the least of these’—wherever found, 
anywhere on the earth.” 

_ Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

* * 


QUOTING DR. SUNDERLAND 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
“Never miss a beautiful sunset.’’ These 
words were a part of the article by Dr. 
Jabez T. Sunderland under the title ‘““Grow 
old along with me” which The Christian 
Register printed March 17, 1932, soon 
after his ninetieth birthday. Can The 
Register do better than reprint portions of 
this in connection with the promised 
tribute to Dr. Sunderland? Not all who 
read it then may have kept it for frequent 
reference and continued inspiration. There 
must be many who, reading it now, would 
feel that they were indeed gazing upon a 
beautiful sunset, and be thrilled with a 
- vital cheer. 
| Ellen B. Stebbins. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


(We find it very difficult to select a single 


excerpt from the excellent article mentioned 
in this letter. The following quotation, how- 
ever, gives the spirit of the article, and is 
followed by practical suggestions.  ‘‘The 
thing to be most feared in connection with 
growing old is the possibility of an aging 
soul. Do you ask how you may avoid this? 
One thing you must do first, last, and all the 
while. Refuse ever to think of old age as 
having a claim upon any part of you except 
your body. Of your soul, your Self, say 
resolutely and always: I am young, I shall 
always be young. Of course my body must 
grow old, because it is of the dust. But what 
of thai? I am not of the dust, I am spirit; 
I ama child of God and of the eternities.’’) 
ose 


ONE MAN’S OPINION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have just read the article on unem- 
ployment by the Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan, 
D. D., in your Sept. 3 issue. It seems to me 
you make a grave mistake to give so much 
prominence to such a poor article. If you 
have to print such unsound, unscientific 
and prejudiced writings, why not hide them 
in the back part of your magazine? The 
less said about such a poor literary com- 
position, the better. 

The simplest answer to this political 
argument of the author is to say that there 
is more unemployment now than four 
years ago. As party platforms mean so 
very little—practically nothing the past 
four years—should we not judge by facts 
and results rather than by promises? 

Carl A. P. Lawrence. 

Groton, Mass. 

* * 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am acting upon the suggestion in your 
editorial of August 20, and list below a few 
recent books which, I believe, would be 
of interest to Register readers. They are 
concerned with the need for and validity 
of religion in the lives of those thinking 
men and women of today whose intellectual 
integrity will not permit them to ignore 
the recognized truths of science. Written 
either by scientists or by clergymen who 
accept the conclusions and attitudes of 
science, they have the broad viewpoint 
which you desire: 

Cotton, Edward Howe, editor. ‘Has 
Science Discovered God? A symposium 
of Modern Scientific Opinion.” 

Cross, F. Leslie. ‘‘Religion and the 
Reign of Science.” 

Eddington, Arthur Stanley. ‘Science and 
the Unseen World.” 

Gilkey, James Gordon. “Meeting the 
Challenge of Modern Doubt.” 
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Link, Henry Charles. 
Religion.” 

Mason, Frances, editor. “The Great De- 
sign; Order and Intelligence in Nature.” 
(By outstanding scientists.) 

Noyes, Alfred. ‘The Unknown God.” 

Russell, Bertrand. ‘Religion and Science.” 

“Science and Religion, a Symposium.” 
(A series of twelve talks first broadcast 
in England by eminent scientists, 
churchmen and philosophers.) 

Hoping that you will find these sug- 
gestions useful and with best wishes for 
you in your new capacity as editor of 
The Christian Register. 


“The Return to 


Louise E. Jones, 
Department Librarian. 
Philosophy and Religion Department. 
Los Angeles Public Library. 


* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Henry Wilder Foote is minister of the 
First Parish, Belmont, Mass. He is a 
graduate of Harvard University and of 
Harvard Divinity School, and was a 
professor in the Divinity School from 
1914 to 1923. 

William A. Marzolf is a retired Congre- 
gational minister. From 1917 to 1926 
he was the minister of Christ Church 
(Unitarian), Dorchester, Mass. 

Delos W. O’Brian is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass. 

John Clarence Petrie is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Memphis, Tenn. 


Church ln hodhberielic 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church 
Union Services, with First Church and Second 
Church cooperating. September 13, Rev. Alfred Hall, 
Sheffield, England, will preach. Services at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Rev. Prof. Fred Winsiow 
Adams, D. D. 


Classified Advertising 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 

CONCERT ARTISTS FURNISHED free of 
charge to church organizations. Wonderful op- 
portunity to raise funds. Write Universal Concert 
Company, 554 Main Street, Room 11, Worcester, 
Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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Pleasantsies 


All of us are working for the Govern- 
ment. The trick is to get paid for it.— 
Washington Posi. 

* co 

It’s against the law in Germany to listen 
to some radio programs. So they have an 
amateur hour over there, too.—Ailanta 
Georgian. 

* * 

Barbara was very angry at her little 
cousin David. Burning with indignation 
she said, ‘“I’ll step on your tail if you turn 
into a dog some day.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“What does it mean, Tommy,” the 
Sunday school teacher asked, ‘‘where it 
says ‘they rent their clothes’?”’ 

“T suppose they couldn’t afford to buy 


them,” replied Tommy.—Advance. 
* ca 
“Hi, Johnnie! What are you up to 
now? What are you looking in that 


mirror for with your eyes closed?” 

“T just want to see what I look like 

when I’m asleep.”—Vancouver Province. 
* * 

Stranger: “Have you lived in Bingville 
long?” 

Native: ‘“Have I lived herelong? Why. 
mister, you won’t believe it, but I lived 
here when there wasn’t a single gas station 
in town.’”’—EHxchange. 

* * 

Sellmore: “‘But surely you are not going 
to let your husband’s insurance lapse 
after all this time?” 

Mrs. Donnick: “‘I’ll say I am. I’ve 
paid on it for nine years and I ain’t had 
no luck yet.”’—Exchange. 

* >” 

“And upon what income do you pro- 
pose to support my daughter?” 

“Five thousand a year.” 

“Oh, I see. Then, with her private in- 
come of five thousand a—”’ 

“T’ve counted that in.”—Grit. 

* * 

Ruth: ‘Don’t you wish we had lived 
in the romantic days of old so the gallant 
knights could have made love to us?” 

Dorothy: “‘No, dear; I really don’t be- 
lieve sitting on an iron knee or resting my 
head on a metal chest would have appealed 
to me at all.” —Hachange. 

* * 

This is related of an English bishop. 
We will call him George, because that is 
not his name. Sad to relate, it became 
necessary for his wife to undergo a surgical 
operation. The bishop, in order that he 
might be near, waited in the assigned 
apartment by the operating-room, so that 
he might be near her when his wife would 
come out from under the effects of the 
anesthetic. Soon her eyes began to open. 
She murmured, half conscious, ‘Is this 
heaven? Am I in heaven?” Then sud- 
denly, glimpsing her husband, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘No, there’s George!”’—Christian 
Advocate (Nashville). 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unstarians 


FROM A LAYMAN 
in a 
NEW ENGLAND CHURCH 


“Considering the fact that 
August 16th this year wes the 
hottest August 16th in the 
history of the local weather 
bureau, I feel that we hada 
very sitisfactory congrega- 
tion. Thank you for your 
cooperation in our efforts.” 


American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 


Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


---Prof. Hornell Hart, Rev. David Rhys Williams, 
Leroy E. Snyder, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, Dr. Frank W. Scott, Carl B. 
Wetherell, Frederic H. Fay . 

---Jury panel ew Partnershio discussion, conferences 
on the League’s field work and the functions of the 
chapters . . 

--Fellowship, inspiration, practical helps, golf, swim- 
ming ... 


FALL CONVENTION OF THE 
LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Hotel Plimpton, Watch Hill, R. I. 
Friday to Sunday, September 18-20 


(Immediately following Harvard Tercentenary) 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a sigs to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


S 


MONTHS FOR 


$1.00 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends IP namin Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency 

NOME... 6... erinhya o tin eae otcu ealelalernig ive ee! je)a Ore 8'o so) 0k Rad aint ale eae 
Siveed o.oo ccc eagle dns «cla alt seuee piesets 41, ona’ /o)etshaile ofstetstaaiet ss «tte ster: i ; 
City nceec nee 6 hae ci aide en ee oc 1) 6 ue Pied cheat So Ore ony 
A FULL YEAR FOR $2.00 ia! a 


